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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, March, 1901. 

THE FOLK-LORE ELEMENTS LN 

HAUPTMANN'S "DLE VERSUN- 

KENE G LOCKE." 

II. 

Let us now take up different scenes and ex- 
pressions, in the order in which they occur in 
the play, and analyze them. Many points will 
become clearer in the light of German popular 
traditions. 

In the opening scene of the first act Rauten- 
delein tells the bee that the Buschgrossmutter 
hates it — "weil du mit Wachs der Kirche Op- 
ferkerzen versorgst." In the Bohmerwald 
the bees are considered sacred "weil sie das 
Wachs zu den Kirchenkerzen sammeln."* 
Die Wittichen, as we know from her conver- 
sation with the parson, despises the narrow- 
ness of the established church and everything 
else connected with it. This scene bears a 
striking resemblauce to a scene in the first 
act of Kalidasa's Sakuntala, where Sakuntala 
is annoyed by an impertinent bee. 2 

Dass dich's blau Feuer, the curse which the 
Nickelmann uses, and later die Wittichen, is 
taken from the language of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It occurs repeatedly in Florian Geyer 
(Berlin, 1896): "Dass dir's blau Feuer," p. 207; 
"potz Blau," p. 24; "kotz Blau," pp. 49, 70, 
184; "Blau," p. 66. The last phrase is also 
used by the Schrat (Act I). Cf. Grimm, K.-M. 
Ill, p. 196; D. W. s. v. blau. 

The Schrat recognizes the fairy in the red 
butterfly. Fairies and elves often appear in 
the form of butterflies. 3 

The legend from which the drama has taken 
its name is so well known that it needs only 
passing notice. Few legends are so common 
and so wide-spread as that of the lost bell. 
The bell disappears either in the ground or in 

1 Blaas, Die Biene in der deutschen Volkssitte, p. 2. 

2 Translated into German by Ernst Meier, Hildburghausen, 
1867, pp. 23, s8. 

3 Grimm, J). W., s. v. Sck^tetterling; Simrock, D. M.,$ 
pp. 456. 5'3- 



a lake, and is heard ringing from time to time.4 
Mullenhoffs tells a legend in which the wagon 
carrying the bell breaks down, whereupon the 
bell disappears in the ground. Bartsch* tells 
of a teamster who, while hauling a bell over a 
mountain, is seized by the devil and hurled 
into a lake with wagon and bell. The two 
stories may well have suggested the Schrat's 
account of the disappearance of the bell. It 
is also well known that giants and dwarfs, the 
representatives of the old pagan religion, hate 
and fear the sound of the bell, the messenger 
of the new religion.7 

The scene where die Wittichen feeds her 
little wood-sprites with new-baked bread and 
milk is doubtless taken from Grimm. On the 
same page on which Grimm mentions the 
Buschgrossmutter and her Moosfrauldn (D. 
Ma, p. 400) he relates that the Waldweibchen 
like to appear when people are baking bread, 
and ask for a loaf. On the following page 
(p. 401, n.) Grimm tells of a woman who treated 
the goblins to milk: "die meisterin stellte den 
unterirdischen eine milch hin, ilber die sie 
gleich wolfen herfielen und alles bis zur nagel- 
probe ausloffelten." Putting these two ac- 
counts together we get the basis of Haupt- 
mann's quaint and mysterious scene. The 
phrase herfallen Hauptmann has retained in 
the stage-directions. 

The barber vows to shave RubezahVs 
beard, if the voice he heard is not Heinrich's 
voice. It is an allusion to a popular tradition 
of the Giant Mountains ; that difficult task was 
actually performed one time by a barber.8 

The elves that dance in the moonlight are 

4 A few references will suffice, Goedsche, Hchles. Sagen- 
Historien- und Legendenschatz, p. 88; Klose, Fuhrer durch 
d. Sgn.' und Marclienwelt des Riesengebirges, p. 60; Kuhn 
und Schwartz, Nordd. Sgn., p. 477; Kuhn, M&rkiscke Sgn., 
No. 88, 90; Schambach-MUUer, Nieders&chs. Sgn., pp. 56-57. 
Cf. Sartori's exhaustive article Glockensagen und Ghckena- 
berglaube in Zschr. d. Ver.f. Volkskunde, VII, 113 ff.; VIII 
29 ff. 

5 Sgn. aus Schleswig-Holstein, p. 118. 

6 Mecklenb. Sgn. I, 378. 

7 Grimm, D. M.,* pp. 380, 459; Weinhold, Die Riesen des 
germiin. Mythus, p. 267; Rochholz, Alemannisches Kinder- 
lied, Leipzig, 1857, p. 58; Thiele, DanmarksVolkesagn, Kop- 
enhagen, 1843, II, 248. 

8 Klose, ibid., p. 128; Rubezakl und der Barbier. 
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spirit3 of the water. Their home is the water- 
fall, the lake, Frau Holies Blumenmoor.9 
Rautendelein joins them ; her nature is, as we 
have seen, related to that of water-elves. 
She takes pride in showing the elves that she 
is like them in many ways. 

The first point in the second act requiring 
notice is the experience of the Hochsteinbauer, 
who at night sees a naked woman riding on a 
boar. He throws a stone at the spectre, but 
is promptly punished for his daring deed. 
Female spectres riding on swine are well 
known in German folk-lore. «° Witches may 
be seen naked in the grain-fields and other 
places. 11 They ride on swine." We may 
also think of the Komdamon, whose appear- 
ance is here taken as an evil portent. It is 
always dangerous to annoy spectres in any 
way. A peasant strikes one of the dogs of 
Fru Gode with his whip, the next day his head 
is swollen.^ Another strikes at the wild hunt, 
as it passes by; his arm is paralyzed. M Who- 
ever fails to get out of a spectre's way is 
afflicted with physical ailments.^ 

Towards the end of the second act Rauten- 
delein, sitting at Heinrich's bed-side, cracks a 
hazel-nut to prove that Heinrich is not dream- 
ing. The scene is somewhat forced and far- 
fetched. But the poet was doubtless thinking 
of the symbolic meaning of the hazel-nut. In 
German traditions it is the symbol of spring 
and life. 16 In die Hasebi gehen meant ' to 
visit one's sweetheart.' 1 ? In some parts of 
Germany it is customary for young people at 
a wedding-feast to throw hazel-nuts at one 
another. 18 

In the charm which Rautendelein pro- 
nounces upon sleeping Heinrich, the poet em- 

9 Cf. Grimm, D. S., No. 4. 

10 Birlinger, Volkstiimliclies aits Schiuaben, I, 113. 

11 D. M.,* p. 911; Wuttke, gg 215, 415; Panzer, Btitr. II, 

167. 

12 Hertz, Dtsch. Sgn. im Ehass, Stuttgart, 1872, p. 57; cf. 
Goethe's IVal/mrgisnacht. 

13 Kuhn unci Schwartz, Nordd. Sgn.,?. 3. 

14 Meier, Schmai. Sgn., p. 13S. 

15 Rochholz, Schwtiersgn. I, 107; Panzer, Beitr. II, 67; 
Vemaleken, Alpcnsagen,?. 88. 

16 Perger, Dtsche PJlanzensgn., p. 242; Biihme, Dtutsches 
Kinderlied, pp. 193. 1 95, »• 

17 Perger, ibid., p. 242 ; Griinm, D. IV., s. v. hasel. 

18 Wuttke, g 336 ; cf. also Mannhardt, IV.-und F.-Eulte, 
1, 184, and especially Zschr.f. disch. Mythol., Ill, 95 ff. 



ploys the unusual phrase " wunschlicher Ge- 
danken Starke." The whole phrase goes btick 
to Grimm. In the fairy-tale Die Nelke {K.- 
M., No. 76) the following lines occur: " Du 
sollst einen Sohn haben mit wiinschlichen Ge- 
danken, denn was er sich wiinscht auf der 
Welt, das wird er erhalten." We have here 
the best definition of the unusual phrase ; 
wunschliche Gedanken are wishes that be- 
come realities as soon as they are thought. 
Grimm's story makes that perfectly evident. 

"Schiitze, verwunschene, wollen zum Licht, 
unten in Tiefen Ieuchten sie nicht. M 

These lines refer to the belief that buried 
treasures tend gradually to rise to the surface. 
As soon as they reach the surface, a flame or 
a light appears. This is called der schatz 
sonnt sich, der schatz bliiht.*9 Such treasures 
are often guarded by barking dogs with eyes 
of fire. 20 But the dogs disappear before the 
man who combines courage with the knowl- 
edge of the proper incantations. Rauten- 
delein's incantation must have a symbolic 
meaning. I take Schdtze to refer to the 
treasures hidden in Heinrich's breast, his 
great ideas and talents, which as yet cannot 
rise to the surface on account of the barking 
dogs that guard them, that is, Heinrich's sur- 
roundings, the conventions of society, the 
precepts of dogmatic Christianity. But they 
must disappear before Rautendelein's knowl- 
edge and courage. 

"Aber wir dienen froh und bereit, 
weil uns beherschet, der uns befreit." 

Wir refers pre-eminently to Rautendelein, but 
also to other sprites. "He who delivers us 
will rule us, and we shall serve him gladly." 
It is Heinrich who will deliver her from the 
curse of mere elfish existence, and in return 
she will serve him. The present tense is used 
instead of the future, for even now, by his 
mere presence, he delivers her and rules over 
her. 21 The same thought is brought out more 
clearly in Rautendelein's words addressed to 
the Waldschrat (Act III): 

"Denn nnterin Fluclie, oIj ihr's gleich iriclit wisst, 
seid ihr und wir und alles, was da ist." 

19 Grimm, &. M, % 4 p. 810; Panser, Beitr. I, 294. 

20 Panzer, ibid. \, 288, 289; II, 526; Grimm, D. &, No. 13; 
Peter, Volkstiimliclies aits Oestr, ScAlesien, II, 83, where it 
is a fenrig-er Pudel ; Grimm, K.-M,, No. 33; Rochholz, 
Schweixersgn. I, 251, 

21 Cf. also Schlenthor, G. Hait$tmann t p, 259. 
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The idea that the world of sprites is cursed 
and needs deliverance, just as the human race 
must be delivered from the curse of sin, is 
again taken from popular traditions.* 1 

In the third act the Nickelmann complains 
to the Schrat about Heinrich's doings: "er 
macht ihr Schappel, Ring und Spangelein." 
The Schappel worn by the peasant-women of 
Silesia is, according to Proschko»3 "einehohe, 
mit Gold- und Silberdraht bekronte Haube." 

The Schrat's oath " Potz Hahn und Hol- 
lenzopf,">4 seems to be Hauptmann's inven- 
tion, at least I have not found it anywhere 
else. 

The scene at the beginning of Act IV, to 
which, as Schlenther justly remarks,»s Haupt- 
mann failed to impart real life, shows us the 
dwarfs engaged in their special work as smiths. 
The scene in general reminds us of Wayland 
or Siegfried. 

Through Rautendelein Heinrich has now 
gained full control over the world of sprites, 
just as human heroes in German traditions, 
after conquering the chief of the elves, obtain 
full power over the elves.' 6 

The phrase "so alt alswiederWesterwald" 
is doubtless taken from Grimm.*7 

Rautendelein calls upon her "kleines Volk" 
to come out of the ground, to play and to 
dance. Kleines Volk is a term often applied 
to elves and dwarfs. 2 * Music and dance are 
their favorite pastime. 20 In Laurin's mountain 
the dwarfs play on the fiddle,3° they have 
beautiful underground halls.3 1 Vernalekew* 
mentions an underground hall, illuminated 
by a thousand candles, like the one into which 
Rautendelein wishes to take Heinrich. 

The scene of the phantom children with a 
pitcher full of their mother's tears is taken, as 

22 Grimm, Z>. il/.,4pp, 408, 428; Iritdu ElfcnmSrcktn, 
Leipzig, 1826, p. 201. 

23 Gesckichie und Sage tins Schlesien, Wien 1879, p. 28. 

24 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xv, 355. 

25 G. Hauptmann, p. 266. 

26 Grimm, D. J/.. 4 p. 375. 

27 K.-M., No. 39, 3; cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xv, 355. 

28 Grimm, D. 8., No. 31. 

29 Simrock, D. M.,3 409; Grimm, K.-M., No. 182; Goethe's 
Hochzeitlied. 

30 Simrock, ibid., p. 457. 

31 D. J/,,4 p. 376; Golther, p. 136. 

32 Myihen und Brauche,?. 211. 



Bartels has pointed out,33 from a well known 
popular tale.34 A parallel tale is found in Miil- 
lenhofPs Sagen und Marchen aus Schleswig- 
Holstein (p. 144) : A poor widow is constantly 
crying over the death of her only child; finally 
the child appears to her in a white garment : 

"da sah sie, wie das kind sich fortwahrend 
buckte, um die tranen, die ihr aus den augen 
fielen, in sein handchen zu sammeln, die es 
dann, sie traurig anblickend, zum munde 
fuhrte undaufkiisste." 

This version may have suggested the words of 
the parson in Act III : "wo eure Kinder nur 
immer ihrer Mutter Tranen trinken," though 
at this time Martha and the children are still 
living. The phrase, which Bartels repeatedly 
calls scheusslich,is occurs elsewhere in Ger- 
man literature. Gerstenberg in Ariadne auf 
Naxos (Eine Cantate, 1767) makes Ariadne 
break out into the following lamentation : 

"0 lass mich noch ein Mil zu deinen Fiissen sinken, 
meiae Mutter I— In den Staub gebeugt, 
Noch ein Mai reuig, deine Thriinen trinken ! " 

A similar phrase in a somewhat different con- 
nection is used by Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach in her novel Bozena (p. 21) : " Ich fresse 
Galle und saufe Thranen." 

At the beginning of the fifth act the third 
fairy relates how she called a beetle carrying 
a lantern. The idea is found in a nursery rime 
cited by Erk-B6hme : 36 Das Johanniskdfer- 
chen— When die Wittichen comes out of her 
hut early in the morning, she looks around 
for a will-o'-the-wisp to use it as a light. The 
will-o'-the-wisp is generally thought of as 
having human form.37 Die Wittichen calls one 
to assist her, just as Mephistopheles in the 
Walpurgisnacht requests a will-o'-the-wisp to 
accompany him in the darkness.38 As die 
Wittichen receives no response, she pulls out 
a Karfnnkelstein to light up. The Karfnnkel 
often serves as a light in popular traditions.39 
Laurin's subterranean hall is illuminated with 
a Karfunkel. 

The scene with the three cups of wine may 

33 G. Hauptmann, p. 128. 

34 Grimm, D. U.fi p. 777, Wunderlurn, iv, 95. 

35 G. Hauptmann, pp. 217, 228. 

36 Dtsch. Liederhort, No. 1853. 

37 Mogk in Ptufs Grmdriss, 1, 1012; cf. Hebel's poem 
referred to above. 

38 Cf. also Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd. Sgn., p. 425. 

39 Burner, Sagen des Or/agaues,p. 33. 
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again be traced to Grimm's fairy-tales. In 
Der Rauberbrautigam,ip the following lines 
occur : 

" Die Ranber brachten eine Jungfrau mitge- 
schleppt. . . . Sie gaben ihr Wein zu trinken, 
drei Glaser voll, ein Glas weissen, ein Glas 
roten, und ein Glas gelben, davon zersprang 
ihr das Herz." 

Unfortunately Grimm's tale throws no light 
upon the somewhat obscure symbolism of the 
three draughts of wine. Three cups or three 
draughts are a common motif in popular 
poetry.41 

Rautendelein at first refuses to go to Hein- 
rich, for, she says, 

"Wir tanzen drunten Ringelreihn. 
Ein lust'ger Tanz— und ist mein Fuss auch schwer, 
bald, wenn ich tanze, brcnnt er mich nicht mehr." 

Why should her feet burn? Sadness and despair 
have no such effect. May it not be a remin- 
iscence, conscious or unconscious, of Ander- 
sen's tale Die Kleine Seejungfrau, which has 
been referred to repeatedly ? While on earth 
the little mermaid had to suffer constant pain 
in her feet: "es kiihlteihrebrennenden Fiisse, 
im kalten Seewasser zu stehen."<» 

The influence of popular poetry upon 
language and subject-matter is marked. 
Several parallels have been pointed out above 
but there are also direct borrowings. In Act 
I, Heinrich says to Rautendelein : " Bleibe bei 
mir ! bleib und geh nicht fort ! " It is the re- 
frain of a popular song : " bleib bei mir und 
geh nicht fort. "43— The Waldschrafs mocking 
announcement of the guests that are to visit 
die Wittichen (Act II) is an adaptation of a 
well-known nursery rime: "Was tragt die 
Gans auf ihrem Schnabel."4+— The little song 
Rautendelein is singing in Act III is the be- 
ginning of a popular ballad entitled Die 
Kaferhochzeit. Hoffmann von Fallersleben45 
gives the following version : 

"Es sass ein Kafer aufim Baumel, summ, suinm, 
Der hat ein goldnes Hemdel." 

There are other passages which, though not 
directly borrowed, seem to have been sug- 

40 K.-M., No. 40. 

41 Cf. Hoffmann von Fallersleben,. Sc/j/m. Yolkslieder^o. 
a, Anm.; Grimm, K.-M„ No. 60 (v. i, p. 317, Gattingen 1I57). 

42 Sdmmtliche M&rchen, Leipzig, 1863, p. 156, 

43 Henkel, Zschr.f. d. disch. UnUrricht, xiii, 245, n. 1. 

44 Wmtderhor*, 1846, Hi, 410, and elsewhere. 

45 Silks. JWJstofcr, No. 42. 



gested by popular poetry. Rautendelein 's 
musings about her origin (Act I) correspond 
to the old lines : 

"Ich komme, ich weiss nicht woher, 
Ich gehe, ich weiss nicht wohin, 
Mich wundert, dass ich so fr5hlich bin." 

The same thought is expressed by Goethe's 
Satyros : 

1. zSS " Woher ich komm', kann ich nicht sagen, 
Wohin ich geh', miisst ihr nicht fragen." 

1. 161 " Meine Mutter hah* ich nie gekannt, 

Hat niemand mir mein'n Vater genannt.' 1 — 

The naive pleasure Rautendelein takes in 
her own beauty (Act I : " bin doch ein schemes 
goldhaariges Waldfrmlein"),\s characteristic 
of popular poetry. The bird in Grimm's tale 
of the Machandelbaumtf similarly says of 
himself: "wat vor 'n schoon Vagel bin ick." 

Fran Magda in her boundless love for Hein- 
rich wishes to go in search of the fountain of 
youth, if she could only find it (Act II.) Though 
this idea is very old and very general, it is in- 
teresting to note that there is a Silesian popu- 
lar song about the fountain of youth : 47 

"Und in dem Schneegebirge 
Da fliesst ein Briinnlein kalt, 
Und wer daraus thut trinken, 
Der wird ja nimmer alt."— 

Rautendelein's "braune Gliederlein" (Act 
IV) seems to be taken from popular poetry. 
It is possible to think of her as a brown fairy,** 
but it seems more likely that the poet thought 
of phrases like "brauns maidlein,"49 "brauns 
magdelein,"Jo " schwarz-braunes Madlein."5i 

In Act V the Waldschrat calls the Nickel- 
matin out of his well : " und lage neben dir 
... der Wasserjungfern schonste und kraute 
dir den Bart." The sweetheart playing with 
the hair of her lover is a situation often met 
with in ballads and popular traditions. The 
situation is sometimes described in a way 
which to-day seems anything but aesthetics* 

In the same act Rautendelein sings plaint- 
ively : 

"Heinrich, du lieblicher Buhle mein, 
du sitzest auf meiuem Brannelein.'' 

46 K.-M., No. 47. 

47 Hoffmann von Fallersleben, No. 151: Der Jungbrunne. 

48 Cf. " braunes Elbchen " (Act I); D. M.4, p. 368. 

49 Uhland, Yolksluitr, p. 68. 

50 Ibid. pp. ssi, 247. 

51 Hoffmann von Fallersleben, No. 171. 

52 Simrock. Deutsche Vslkslieder, p. 22; Erk-Bbhme, 
Dtsch. LUderhort, I, p. 120, Nos. 41, 42, 46; Grimm, K.-M., 
Nos. 91, 92 ; Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd. Stn., No. 186. 
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Compare with that lines like the following : 

"Rett sachte, o lieber Herro mein, 
Du reitest mir tiber mein GrSbeIein."s3 

Towards the end of the act Rautendelein 
says: "zu eng ist mein kleid." Similar re- 
marks are made in popular ballads about 
maidens who find themselves in the same pre- 
dicament as Rautendelein.54 

The language of the drama, especially in the 
fifth act, shows many traces of popular poetry. 
The frequent use of diminutives is character- 
istic of that poetry. Hauptmann uses the 
following diminutives, many of which are very 
common in popular songs and ballads : Act I : 
Wachsmacherlein, Sonnetwogelchen, Bien- 
chen, Waldvoglein, Silberkuglein, Zwillings- 
brustlein, Schriitlein, Nixlein, Wunderpfeif- 
lein, Kindlein, Kirchlein, Stanglein, Falter- 
lein, Moosblumchen, Elbe/ten, Erdgeisterlein, 
Wanderwolkchen, Stammchen, Blutenbdum- 
chen, Rosabliittlein, Bldttlein, Silberfddelein, 
Tr'dpflein, Muschelchen, Hdlmchen, Wasser- 
lein. Act II: Bliimchen, Stucklein, Beinchen, 
Weilclien,Kinderbettchen,Blaschen,Restchen, 
Siippchen, Fadchen, Knotchen, Hauflein. Act 
III : Wtirfelbecherlein, Spdngelein, Wdngelein, 
Parkin, Beulelchen, Meisterlein, Menschlein, 
Himdcken, Griislein. Act IV: Pfidnzlein, 
Gliederlein, Miederlein,Instrumentlein, Gluh- 
wurmcheii, Hemdchen, Krvglein, Kbpfchen. 
Act V: Stimmchen, Latemchen, Knablein, 
Krcmlein, Magdlein, Silberfischlein, Ding- 
cheu, Weibchen, Menschenkindlcin, Briinne- 
lein, Lampchen, Voglein, Liebchen.—Vat 
repetition of a word is also very common in 
popular poetry. Act V, "schon schones 
Rautendelein; " "ade, ade;"ss "im Mai, im 
Mai ; " 5° " Mir ist so weh, so weh." 57 

What part do the gods of German, or rather 
Scandinavian, mythology play in the "Sunken 
Bell?" The supernatural figures in the play 
seem to believe in the old gods. Die Witti- 
chen converses in a most familiar way with 
Thor (Act I); Rautendelein compares her 
beauty with that of Freya (Act I), later (Act 
IV) she speaks of Freya's famous necklace; 

53 Wunderhorn, IV, p. 98. 

54 Hoffmann von Fallerslebcn, No. 4, stanza 4; Simrock, 
Deutsche Yolkslieder, No. 54. 

55 Wtmderhtrn, IV, p. 353, often used. 

56 Uhland, VolksiUdtr,\,w.$, 117. 

57 Cf. Arudt, Marchen, I, 389. 



the Nickelmann describes Thor's doings in 
sonorous verse (Act I). Rautendelein calls 
Heinrich Balder, Sonnenheld, and tells him 
how she has taken a pledge from all living 
beings not to injure him, as Frigg, Balder's 
mother, does in the old Norse myth (Act IV). 
At the beginning of the fifth act all nature is 
mourning over Balder's death. 

It will be seen on closer inspection that the 
Germanic gods do not enter into the play very 
seriously. They are mentioned here and 
there, but they exert no influence, directly or 
indirectly. We should be sorry to miss the 
Nickelmann's beautiful lines about Thor,5' 
but the poet might have omitted all the other 
references to Scandinavian gods without doing 
his drama any real harm. 

Does Heinrich actually believe in the Pagan 
gods ? In the long discourse with the parson, 
he gives expression to his innermost thoughts 
and aspirations. What Heinrich says about 
the Urmntter Sonne comes from the very 
depth of his heart. There is no mention of 
a Germanic god in this passage. A few lines 
before, Heinrich points out to the parson the 
blossoming tree upon which god Freyr de- 
scended. The mention of the Pagan god does 
not shock the parson in the least, as we should 
expect. It is evidently a mere rhetorical turn, 
a symbolic expression not intended to show 
Heinrich's actual belief in Freyr. Heinrich's 
oath, bet Halm tmd Schwan mid Pferdekopf, 
seems to the parson peculiar, but he accepts 
Heinrich 's explanation of it. This explanation 
does not show a trace of Germanic Paganism, 
though the weather-cock and horse's head 
doubtless go back to Pagan ideas; it leads us 
directly to Heinrich's great ideal— the Sun. 

Heinrich nowhere appears as an enemy of 
Christ. He quotes the Bible freely, in his 
fever (Act 1) he thinks himself tortured and 
crucified like Christ, he meets the parson half 
way (Act III), for he admits that the love of 

58 How thoroughly the poet entered into the spirit of Ger- 
man popular traditions may be seen by comparing this pas- 
sage with the following belief found in Appenzell: "Wenn 
es nur ein wenig stark donncrt, so glaubt man, dass es nur ein 
Jauchzen zur lielebung der ganzen Pflanzenwelt sei." Ver- 
naleken, Alpensiifen, p. 410, No. 151. This popular saying is 
a beautiful commentary on Hauptmann's lines, though I 
should not for a momeut claim any direct connection. Haupt- 
mann's lines are based on Grimm, D. il/,4, pp. 139, 147. 
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the Highest has fully restored him. He is 
glad that the parson has cast aside die mor- 
derischen Stride der Bestallung to seek God. 
But Heinrich is an irreconcilable enemy of the 
established Christian church, of the church 
officially represented by the parson, the church 
that has sway over the minds of the people in 
the valley, that stifles free thought and high 
aspirations, the church that claims to have the 
only true knowledge of God. Heinrich's God 
is greater than the parson's God, his religion 
goes beyond Christ's religion, it is the fulfil- 
ment, as it were, of Christ's religion: the 
power of the Sun will deliver even Jesus Christ 
from the cross and restore to him youth and 
joy. It is a new religion of love and joy, 
higher and better than the Christian religion 
of sacrifice, atonement, and suffering. In this 
Heinrich is typical, perhaps of the poet him- 
self, certainly of many noble-minded men 
who, dissatisfied with historical Christianity, 
look for a higher form of religion, a religion 
that will embody much of historical Christian- 
ity, but will go beyond it. Heinrich's new re- 
ligion is essentially pantheistic— Neither is die 
Wittichen hostile to Christ or to God, she is 
hostile to the representatives of the established 
Christian church, to their narrow fanatical in- 
terpretation of the world and, most of all, of 
inse Herrgolt (Act I). The last phrase proves 
that die Wittichen believes in God, but like 
Heinrich, in a different way from the parson. 
She, too, considers the Sun as the symbol of 
the highest power and truth. Her conversa- 
tion with Thor at her first appearance is merely 
ornamental. And ornamental is the whole 
Scandinavian mythology in the play. It is 
true, in places it serves to strengthen the at- 
mosphere of mystery pervading the play, but 
the real Stimmung in the play Hauptmann 
owes not to occasional references to Scandi- 
navian gods, not even to the free adaptation of 
the myth of Balder, but to the admirable use 
he makes of popular tradition.— In the begin- 
ning of Act V, the fairies mourn the death of 
Balder. It is symbolic of Heinrich's sudden 
departure from the mountains and the world 
of spirits. The parallel between Heinrich and 
Balder is clearly drawn in this beautiful scene. 
Rautendelein, too, calls Heinrich (Act IV) Du 
Balder! Sonnenheld! and he doubtingly re- 



plies Bin ich wie Balder? But even this pas- 
sage cannot be taken as a proof that Hein- 
rich actually believes in the Germanic gods. 
Heinrich is, or wishes to be, the representa- 
tive of the Sun, just as Balder is the god of 
light. It is figurative language. The poet 
might have said Apollo, if the setting of the 
play had permitted it. The opening scene of 
the fifth act is, however, very effective iu pro- 
ducing Stimmung.— The sun with its profound 
symbolism reminds us of Wieland's Hymne 
auf die Sonne. Wieland represents the Sun 
as die Seele der Erde, Mutter der Schonheit, 
Verweser der Gottheitsn 

Hauptmann calls his play ein deutsches Mar- 
chendrama. Our discussion has shown us how 
literally true that is. The poet has succeeded 
in conjuring up all the charm of the German 
fairy-world. He has utilized popular traditions 
even in minute details ; he has created very 
few, if any, new scenes or figures, but he has 
with consummate skill woven his threads into 
a harmonious whole, imparting to it his own 
spirit. In a few instances only has he failed to 
produce living fairy-scenes and characters. 
We cannot fully accept Bartels' assertion (G. 
Hauptmann, p. 220) : " ein product frei und 
urspriinglich schaffender phantasie ist die Ver- 
sunkeue Glocke' auf keinen Fall." Whatever 
Hauptmann's indebtedness to German folk- 
lore may be, there are nowhere characters just 
like Rautendelein, like die Wittichen, like the 
Nickelmann, with all his inconsistency. Even 
the Waldschrat is, after all, different from his 
Classical prototype. As to literary parallels, 
Bartels makes the sweeping statement (ibid., 
p. 218): 

"Im iibrigen ist das stuck litterarisch aus einer 
fiille von anreguugen, mogen sie nun bewusst 
oder unbewusst sein, abzuleiten, ja, man kann 
fast behaupten, dass es ein gewebe aus lauter 
fremden motiven ist, die Hauptmann mehr 
oder minder mit dem stenipel seines geistes 
versehen hat." 

He then mentions a number of works to which 
he thinks Hauptmann is consciously or un- 
consciously indebted. In several cases, how- 
ever, he fails to give any proofs. 

There can be no doubt that Hauptmann's 
play shows the influence of Goethe's Satyros 

59 Cf. Seuffcrt, Eilphorion, v. 80. 
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and Faust,** its symbolism strongly reminds 
us of some of Ibsen's plays, as indicated by 
Bartels, the fairies dancing in the woods and 
the boiling kettle at once suggest Shakespeare, 
but no modern dramatist can produce such 
scenes on the stage without reminding his 
audience of Shakespeare. I fail to see any 
connection between Raimund's fairy-plays 
and the Versnnkene Glocke, except that in 
both cases the dramatis persona consist of 
men and fairies. Hauptmann does not show 
a trace of that Romantic irony which charac- 
terizes Tieck's fairy-plays, and from which 
Raimund is not free. But Hauptmann uses 
one motif which is very old, and has been used 
again and again in works of literature : the 
Tannhauser motif. The idea underlying the 
legend of Tannhauser is, to quote Bbhme, 
this: 

" der irdische jiingliug, in die umarmung der 
elienmaid verstrickt, entreisst sich ihr nur 
mit dem tode im herzen." 01 

Heinrich's longing for home, his qualms of con- 
science, his sudden departure from the moun- 
tains, and his return— all go back to the old 
Tannhauser ballad. In one version of the 
ballad Venus says to Tannhauser : 

"ich ban so vil der edlen zwerg, 
helt die mussen dienen dir 
mit stechen, singen, seitenspil."62 

Almost the same inducements Rautendelein 
holds out to Heinrich. And just as in the old 
ballad, 6 3 Tannhauser says to Fran Venus: 
"Ihr seidein Teufelinne," so Heinrich calls 
Rautendelein elbische Vettel. The ballad even 
contains the suggestion that Tannhauser spurns 
the hand of one of Venus's maidens, because 
he has another woman in mind (Dtsch. Lie- 
derhort, I, 42). The similarity between our 
play and Fouqu£'s Undine rests chiefly upon 
the use of this motif. Undine's character, as 
we have seen, may have given the poet some 
suggestions for Rautendelein, but I cannot see 
that, as Bartels thinks, the Nickelmann is 
descended from Ohm Kuhleborn; as they are 
both spirits of the water, there must neces- 
sarily be some resemblance. The Nickel- 
mann's beautiful Hues about the human race 
are certainly not borrowed from Fouqu^'s 

60 Cf. Henkel, Zschr. f.d. dtsch. Uuterrichl, XIII, 258. 

61 Erk-Bohme, Dtsch. Liederhort, 1, 51. 

62 Grfisse, Der TannhJitisir mid Eivige Jude, Dresden, 
1861, p. 33. 

63 Erk-Bahme, ibid., No. 17a, 



Undine. Grillparzer's Melusina, to which 
Mr. Schiitze ascribes so much influence on 
Hauptmann's play,°4 has no connection with 
the play except that it also makes use of this 
motif; that explains all the similarities. Haupt- 
mann's scene is laid in the Giant Mountains.^ 
The scenery in Melusina shows a certain 
resemblance which seems to be entirely acci- 
dental; it lacks one of the most important 
points, the hut (cf. the passage from Grimm's 
tales quoted above). 

Besides the Tannhauser legend with its 
variants^ there are numerous popular tradi- 
tions in which elfish beings, male and female, 
enter into intimate relations with human be- 
ings. The end is almost invariably an un- 
happy one for both sidesA 

It cannot be denied that the poet may have 
received suggestions from literary works be- 
sides those referred to, but they are notof great 
importance. Hauptmann's symbolism goes 
back in some degree to Ibsen, but on the 
whole there is no doubt that the poet is far 
more indebted to German folk-lore than to all 
the works of literature combined. 

John A. Walz. 
Western Reserue University. 



SPEECH CURVES. 
I 
In a field of investigation so little explored as 
that of the curves of speech it is necessary to 
have combined efforts of many workers in 
order to properly handle the material obtained. 
It is particularly desirable that those trained 
in observations of the sounds of speech, and 
familiar with their history, should co-operate 
with those using experimental methods. 
Curves of speech, when carefully and cor- 
rectly obtained, contain far more information 
than any one worker can abstract from them. 
In recognition of this fact a number of the 
curves traced off at Yale University will be 
published in the Mod. Lang. Notes, with 
such statements concerning the manner of 
obtaining them, aud the methods of measure- 
ment, as will make them available for investi- 
gation by any one who is willing to study 
them. 

64 Americ. German. HI, 68 ff. 

65 Cf. Mod. Lahg. Notes, xv, 353, 

66 Cf. Grilsse, D. Tannhauser ttndRioige jfude, p. 0. 

67 Cf, Grimm, Irische Elfenmarchen, p. xcvii, 4. 
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